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write a brief course which will enable the beginning student to connect 
his psychology with every-day life and with the other sciences, and to 
give him a knowledge of the mind, as a whole, together with the impor- 
tant topics of personality and character, rather than a detailed account of 
the nervous system and the experimental data of sensation. He also 
wishes to reconstruct psychology with reference to the recent investiga- 
tions on thought processes and systematically to incorporate into it " pur- 
posive directions and imageless contents." 

The author defines psychology as the science of mental happenings. 
His book is a consistent carrying out of this view, for what we have is a 
description of the contents of consciousness as reported by retrospection 
and without any correlating with the nervous system or with conduct. 
There are, accordingly, no illustrations or accounts of the nervous system. 

The new features of the book, as indicated above, are the topics of 
imageless contents, purposive directions, and personality. By imageless 
contents, the author means thought, which is made a fourth element of 
mind. It consists of (1) " notions," or imageless meaning, e. g., the im- 
mediate comprehension of a geometrical proposition without any images, 
proofs, or diagrams ; and (2) " relations," or the consciousness of particu- 
larity, equality, similarity, and identity, — e. g., two images may be similar, 
but the consciousness of that fact is not a third image. It is thought. By 
purposive direction the author understands certain tendencies, conscious 
and unconscious, that give unity and direction to mental processes. They 
are manifestations either of fundmental adaptive characters rooted in all 
organic matter, or of habit, or of the self -activity of the Ego. They under- 
lie all the synthetic processes of mind, such as memory and ideation, and as 
such, are of central importance in the explanation of mind. Whether 
Ogden calls directive tendencies what others call instincts and psychical 
dispositions, he does not say. The chapters on personality and character, 
which treat of such topics as the relation of body and mind, sleep, dreams, 
the Ego, hypnosis, telepathy, insanity, and types of character give a brief 
summary of present scientific opinion on these subjects. 

The book is arranged systematically, is written in a clear and simple 
style, and has the stamp of originality. For beginners who wish to get a 
brief account of conscious contents in and by themselves and for their own 
sake, this is an excellent text. 

H B. Keed. 

University of Illinois. 

Spinoza Briefwechsel. Lebenschreibungen und gesprache. TJbertragen 

und herausgegeben von Carl Gebhardt. 2 Vols. Leipzig: Felix 

Meiner. 1914. Pp. xxxviii + 388 and xi + 147. 

In deciding on the text that was to be the basis of his translation, the 

author has supplemented the " Opera Posthuma " of 1677 with numerous 

leadings offered by the Dutch version of the same year which, strangely 

enough, have been disregarded in the edition of Vloten and Land. The 

translator has utilized the facsimiles published by Willem Meijer of the 

extant autograph letters, and also that scholar's Dutch translations of 
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Spinoza's correspondence, the publications of Leopold, Freudenthal, etc. 
The present translation, the best in German, has thus become the fullest 
outside of the Dutch tongue. 

The " Introduction " briefly characterizes Spinoza's correspondents and 
sets forth the importance of his letters for a right understanding of his 
doctrine and character. The correspondence alone reveals, for instance, 
the existence of a tragic conflict between the intuitional and the rational- 
istic leanings of the philosopher, a conflict of which the latter was fully 
aware (p. xiv sq.). The explanatory notes, while not exhaustive, embody 
most of the results of recent Spinozian scholarship. The volume closes 
with a serviceable index, the scope of which does not extend, however, to 
the translator's notes. 

In the volume of " Lebensbeschreioungen" are included Jarig Jelles's 
"Preface to the Opera Posthuma," the biographies or biographical notes 
of Lucas, Kortholt, Bayle, Colerus, and Hallmann; further, a number 
of documents for the most part published by Freudenthal and five pages 
of " Sayings " of Spinoza drawn from various sources. All told, these two 
volumes are exceedingly useful, although the one of biographies is, nat- 
urally, overshadowed by the book of Freudenthal. 

Feliciu Vexler. 
Columbia University. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1915. The Metaphysical 
Implications of the Principle of Relativity (pp. 1-16) : H. W. Carr. - The 
principle of relativity implies that ultimate continuity, the problem of 
whose nature is the main problem of philosophy, is psychical, since it can 
not be space, time, "nor any physically real entity fixed in relation to 
them." The Time Process and the Value of Human Life (pp. 17-36) : E. 
B. Talbot. -What is the relation between the belief that the later stages 
of individual life are more important than the earlier and the problem of 
the relation of the individual life to the time process ? Unless the belief 
were true, progress would be no better than retrogression, given a total of 
value in a human life. The value of progress is assured by the reality of 
the time process. On Relations (37-53) : H. E. Bliss. - A study of the 
logic of relations. "Eelations are modes of existence in which entities 
exist and by which entities are constituted into more complex entities." 
Relations may be both internal and external, which position is uninjured 
by relations of dependence, since dependence may be either "contingent 
or virtual." When relations constitute real entities, they are real; when 
they are conceived of, or thought of, etc., they are ideal, " subsisting in the 
relating tendency of the mind." But the final word must await the defi- 
nition of " reality." The Dilemma of Diderot (54-71) : 0. Becker. - The 
conflict between Diderot's metaphysics and his sentiments caused his fail- 
ure to publish in his last twenty years. Reviews of Boohs: Alfred Fouil- 



